DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND E. SIDDAL

to the human spirit. Beauty, always religious in its
intensest manifestations, has never perhaps come to
us as so veritably a religion as in the poetry and
painting we call Pre-Raphaelite. These young
poets and painters are priests as well, priests of a
new religion of beauty, of which Keats was the
lonely prophet, when, as a voice crying in the
wilderness, he proclaimed the oneness of beauty
and truth, and if Rossetti was the high priest of
this religion, as beyond all question he was, Elizabeth
Siddal was its young Madonna.

How strange it is to think that, if, some sixty-one
years ago, one had stepped into a bonnet-shop in
Cranborne Alley, Leicester Square, one could have
seen this future Madonna, a grave, stately, beautiful
girl, going about her daily tasks, busied among
bonnets and bonnet-boxes, and, no doubt, with a
certain disdain, which seems to have been character-
istic of her, waiting on the humours of bourgeois
customers who saw nothing in her but a milliner's
assistant insufficiently humble. Fateful moment for
Rossetti and the art of the future was that day in
1850 when one of these feminine customers stepped
into the little shop, accompanied by one with an
eye for beauty rather than bonnets, her handsome
son, Walter Deverell, an enthusiastic young painter
closely affiliated with the brotherhood, and on
terms of cordial companionship with Rossetti.
One can imagine the young man's enthusiasm
at the discovery of this beautiful unknown face,
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